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The  matter  here  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  honest  freemen  is  like  evidence  drawn 
by  cross-examination  from  opposing  wit- 
nesses If  they  are  under  a  bias,  it  is  a  bias 
which  adds  strength  to  their  testimony. 
When  Democrats  dtclare  their  want  of  con' 
fidence  in  Mr.  Lincohfs  character  and  capa- 
city, his  supporters  dispense  themselves  from 
weighing  his  charges,  by  raising  a  cry  of 
"  Copperheadism!"'— a  cry  which  would  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  kKOck-dowu  argu- 
ment that  leaves  no  more  to  be  said.  But  when 
Republican  statesmen.  Republican  organs, 
and  Republican  associations  avow  their  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  weak,  is  vacillating, 
is  incapable,  is  selfish,  is  lawless,  is  tyrannical. 
is  politically  dishonest,  we  have  a  body  of 
testimony  against  which  the  senseless  cry  of 
"  Copperheadism"  will  not  avail  When  the 
ablest  men  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  party  declare 
him  incapable,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  he 
7s  incapable  ;  when  they  declare  him  a  vulgar, 
crafty  office-seeker,  of  weak  character  and 
tyrannical  instincts,  who  has  demonstrated 
his  utter  unfitness  for  his  great  station,  the 
charges,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
by  the  glib-tongued  slander  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  such  accusations  are  inspired  by 
secret  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 

The  matter  here  presented  is  somewhat 
bulky ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Republican  testimony  which  might  have  been 
collected.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  selection  to 
present  expressions  which  have  a  represcnta- 
t  re  character— in  which  the  writer  does  not 
merely  express  his  own  views,  but  is  the 
organ  of  many  other  minds.  When  multi- 
tudes thus  speak  by  deputy,  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  saved  and  economized,  and  he 
is  enabled  without  weariness  to  get  the  dis- 
tilled  utterance  of  Republican   thought   re- 


specting the  personal  claims  and  character 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  force  of  this  pamphlet  lies  in  the  docu- 
ments ;  we  encumber  them  with  no  other 
commentary  than  brief  explanatory  remarks  to 
describe  the  occasions  wliich  called  them  forth. 

Tlie  first  of  these  documents  in  importance, 
though  not  first  in  order  of  time,  is  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  The  Next  Presidential  Election," 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  "  Pomeroy 
Circular."  This  pamphlet  was  prepared  and 
privately  circulated  in  January  last,  by  the 
same  committee  of  influential  Republicans 
that  issued  the  Pomeroy  circular.  The 
organization,  of  which  that  committee  was 
the  organ,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
in  a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  10th  of  March  : 

"  Some  curiosity  has  been  manifested,  here 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  authority  and  genu- 
ineness of  a  circular  issued  by  me,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 
Such  curiosity  is  very  laudable,  and  I  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  say  that  I  did  issue 
that  circular,  and  that  it  embraces  the  views 
of  the  National  Committee,  upon  the  sub- 
ject presented.  The  Committee  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  usual  manner,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing convened  in  this  city,  in  the  month  of 
January  last.  That  meeting  comprised  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  citizens  from  nearly 
every  loyal  State  in  the  Union.  The  Com- 
mittee, is  composed  of  members  of  Congress 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  all 
of  them,  so  fur  as  I  am  advised,  of  the  most 
unquestioned  loyalty,  and  devoted  to  the 
Union  and  to  freedom,  as  the  best  means  for 
restoring  and  preserving  the  Union.  The 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  unite  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  in  the  support 
of  men  and  measures  suited  to  the  times. 
It  issued  a  letter,  called  by  some  a  circular, 
which  it  has  distributed, as  also  the  speeches 
of  members  of  Congress,  on  the  engrossing 
topics  of  the  day." 


population  has  been  changed  from  citizens 
to  aliens,  ami  they  do  not  return  to  their 
rights  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
but  only  to  such  as  the  supreme  legislative 
power  may  give  them. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  "either  one  of 
these  theorii'S  and  adhered  to  it  vigorously, 
he  might  long  since  have  ended  the  rebellion. 
Had  he  cliosen  the  first,  he  could,  before 
this,  have  lirought  back  the  States,  with 
their  institut'ons  and  laws,  slaves  and  all. 

Had  he  adopted  the  other,  and  sustained 
Fremont  and  Hunter,  the  friends  of  freedom 
knoiv  that  the  rebel  armies  might  long  ago 
have  been  overthrown  and  the  whole  rebel 
territory  in  possession  of  the  United  Slates, 
with  the  manacles  of  every  slave  stricken 
off,  from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Eio 
Grande. 

This  vaciUat'on  avd  indecision  of  the  Pre- 
sident, has  been  the  real  cause  why  our  ivell- 
appomted  armies  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
destruction  of  the  relrehion. 

He  has  const mtly  been  going  between 
these  two  theories,  taking  no  positive  ground 
for  either,  but  holding  on  to  the  skirts  of 
both. 

Whether,  from  the  feebleness  of  his  will, 
which  has  been  unequal  to  the  alternate  pres- 
sure of  the  respective  leaders  of  these  theories, 
or  whether  from  the  want  of  intellectual  grasp, 
he  has  really  been  unable  to  comprehend 
their  philosophy,  or  from  the  want  of  political 
principle  and  indifference  to  truth,  he  has, 
with  that  species  of  cuiming  which  charac- 
terizes a  certain  class  of  lawyers,  sought  to 
rifle  both  theories  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  re-lection. 

The  cant  about  "  Honest  Old  Abe"  was  at 
first  amusing,  it  then  became  ridiculous,  but 
now  ft  is  absolutely  criminal. 

Honesty  signifies  nothing  unless  there  is 
capacity  to  wield  the  power.  In  the  language 
of  Wendell  Phillips  :  Who  cares  for"  the 
honesty  of  the  President  unless  he  be  capa- 
ble ?  it  is  not  honesty  but  capacity  that  is 
wanted. 

When  the  nation  again  places  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commander-in  Chief  the  lives  of  all  its 
able-bodied  men,  and  all  its  material  wealth, 
it  will  want  a  better  guarantee  than  the  ante- 
cedents of  our  jocular  President  can  furnish, 
that  the  power  will  be  wielded  ably,  efficiently 
surely,  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 

Should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  forced  upon  the 
country  in  defiance  of  the  better  judgment  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  Democratic  party 
be  judicious  in  planting  a  candidate  for  the 
prosecution  of  thd  war.  upon  the  first  theory 
above  indicated,  (which  is  their  theory.)  Mr. 
Lincoln  wilt,  be  most  unquestionably  de- 
feated, UNLESS  HE  should  BE  TEMPTED,  IN 
AN  EVIL  nOUR,  TO  USE  THE  MIT,ITARY  POWER 
IN  HIS  HANDS,  BY  SUPPRESSING  THE  FREEDOM 
OF      ELECTIONS      IN     THE    LOYAL     StaTES.        A 


victory  won  by  the  sword  would  be  no  vio 
tory,  but  a  lamentable  defeat  to  the  friends 
of  liberty. 

A  convention  of  patriots,  if  wise,  will 
never  nominate  for  the  Presidency  a  military 
leader  in  actual  command  of  an  army,  much 
less  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  now  has 
more  than  half  a  million  of  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  if  necessary  to  success, 
might  have  a  million  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

The  temptation  to  a  military  candidate  to  use 
the  sword  to  secure  his  own  election  is  too  great, 
the  warnings  of  history  too  impressive,  for  the 
American  people  ever  voluntarily  to  consent  to 
so  hazardous  an  experiment. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  such  a 
combination  of  high  qualities  been  required 
as  will  be  needed  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  war  has  created  a  debt,  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  astounding  to  consider.  The  in- 
terest alone  will  oppress  the  people  for  scores 
of  years  to  come  ;  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  discharging  the  debt  will,  by  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  war,  have  been  fearfully 
weakened.  So  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  have  been  called  from  their  indus- 
trial pursuits,  never  to  return  to  them  ;  so 
much  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  country 
has  been  destroyed  ;  so  many  fields  for  the 
production  of  its  great  staples  laid  waste  ; 
indeed  its  whole  labor  system  has  been  per- 
verted or  disorganized ! 

To  recover  the  nation  from  this  state  of 
utter  exhaustion,  and  restore  it  to  its  wonted 
prosperity,  will  demand  an  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  is  bestowed  upon  but  few  men 
in_  any  country  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
mightiest  intellect  in  our  land  might  well 
tremble  in  assuming  such  responsibility.  We 
want,  in  our  coming  President,  an  advanced 
thinker ;  a  statesman  profoundly  versed  in 
political  and  economic  science,  one  who  fully 
comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Appended  to  this  circular,  and  forming 
part  of  the  same  pamphlet,  was  the  sub- 
joined article,  from  a  well-known  weekly 
newspaper,  edited  by  a  confidential  associate 
in  Republican  circles.  This  article  derives 
its  importance  from  the  company  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  its  endorsement  by  the  Re- 
publican association  before  described.  This 
seems  the  proper  place  to  insert  it,  as  it  is  a 
tail-piece  to  the  preceding  circular  :— 

The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  that  curses,  like 
young  chickens,  always  come  home  to  roost. 
The  above  noble  lines,  which  were  quoted 
from  the  primer  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  appa- 
rent interest  of'Mr.  Lincoln,  verify  the  adage. 
!  heir  warning  having  gone  the  rounds  against 
all  outside  aspirants,  returns  to  its  starting 


point,  and  settling  upob  certain  recent  signs 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  suggests  that  some- 
body is  trying  'to  steal  at  least  the  nomiha- 
tion  and  to  cheat  the  usual  conventions  of  the 
people. 

These  movemeuts  are  evidently  under 
the  special  direction  of  Thurlow  Weed  and 
Seward,  but  whether  intended  to  be  suddenly 
aggragated  into  an  imposing  re-investment  of 
Mi\  Lincoln  with  the  toga  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  new  election,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mere  calling  of  the  roll  of  those  who  have 
been  bought  for  any  exigency,  it  is  rather 
difficult  at  this  point  to  tell.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  however,  and  that  certainty  is, 
that  the  President  himself  is  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  whole  movement,  and  is 
plunged  to  his  arm-pits  in  the  succulent  pa- 
tronage which  he  is  doling  out  in  its  support. 
Judged  by  this  fact,  he  appears  before  us 
in  an  entirely  new  light,  and,  instead  of  the 
simple  rustic  who  has  innocently  amused  the 
country,  even  in  its  darkest  hours,  we  find 
him  the  full  partner  of  the  crafty  politician 
of  whom  he  had  all  along  appeared  to  be  the 
dupe. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  by  the  radicals, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  inherently  an  honest  man, 
did  not  probably  meditate  a  desertion  of 
their  principles  ;  but  finding  a  war  unexpect- 
edly upon  his  hands,  he  was  erroneously  per- 
suaded to  modify  his  views  to  suit  the 
accident,  and  by  certain  sacrifices  to  en- 
deavor to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  South. 
Unfortunately  his  chief  adviser  was  neither 
a  man  of  foresight  nor  of  courage.  It  was 
his  belief  that  "the  rebellion  would  be  put 
down  in  ninety  days,  and  shrinking  at  the 
thouaht  of  the  returning  barons,  he  advise:! 
the  President  to  find  timely  shelter  in  a  con- 
servative course,  which,  iu  addition  to  con- 
ciliating their  ruffled  mood,  would  quietly 
store  up  a  large  political  "  good  will"  to- 
wards his  re-election.  Mr.  Lincoln  foolishly 
yielded  to  this  worse  than  weak  idea,  and 
from  that  moment  became  the  unseen  corner- 
stone of  the  new  "  conservative"  party. 

The  first  of  the  public  acts  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  signalized  his  new  converson  was  the 
remarkable  dispatch  in  which  he  authorized 
Mr.  Seward  to  announce  broadcast  to  the 
world  that  "  he  did  not  expect  to  reduce  the 
insurgent  States  to  obedience  by  forceof 
arms."  The  next  was  the  circular  by  which 
he  assured  Europe  as  well  a?  the  Confederacy 
that  our  war  should  be  so  conducted  ''as 
not  to  alter  the  status  of  a  single  human 
being."  'J'hese  utterances,  made  as  early  as 
April,  1861,  were  doubtless  honestly  intend- 
ed to  appease  the  rebels,  but  we  have  seen 
that  they  only  resulted  in  indorsing  their 
power  before  foreign  nations,  and  at  the  same 

.   time  in  depriving  our  cause  of  the  solitary 

.  hold  which  it  had  upon  European  sentiment. 

\  These    extraordinary    acts   have   constantly 


puzzled  the  keenest  of  inquirers.  By  many 
it  was  often  thought  that  they  were  purely 
the  personal  acts  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  that 
the  President,  in  whose  name  they  were  ful- 
minated, being  an  easy-going  man,  was  more 
fond  of  a  juicy  story  than  dry  papers,  really 
never  saw  them.  But,  aided  by  our  new  look 
into  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  we  are  able  to 
translate  the  apparent  contradictions,  and  to 
understand  them  as  consistent,  if  uot  with 
his  public  attitude,  at  least  with  the  unpro- 
mulgated temporizing  Seward  programme. 
We  can  now  understand,  moreover,  the  long 
tampering  with  the  treason  of  the  border 
States  ;  the  motive  of  the  checks  adminis- 
tered to  the  progress  of  emancipation  in 
Maryland  and  in  Missouri  ;  of  the  amazing 
dictation  to  Congress  how  to  vote  on  the 
Confiscation  Act,  lest  he  reprove  them 'with 
his  veto  ;  of  his  removal  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  St.  Loiiis,  for  participating  too 
actively  in  the  radical  election  ;  of  his 
lending  the  patronage  of  the  government 
to  Seward  for  the  election  of  Horatio 
Seymour  ;  and,  perhaps,  most  significant  of 
all,  because  most  constant  and  continuous,  of 
his  retaining  Weed  around  him,  in  face  of 
his  open  apostacy  from  the  emancipation 
and  ^publican  doctrin<  s,  and  informal  era- 
brace  of  the  '•  conservative  "  faith  1  If  these 
things  h  -ve  no  significance,  perhaps  the  fact 
th  it"  Weed  is  now  engineering  the  Lincoln 
exiH-ession  in  the  Legislatures  has  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  edicts  of  am- 
nesty and  emancipation  are  contradictions  to 
our  theory,  and  that  'Mv.  Lincoln  either  did 
these  things  despite  of  Seward  &  Co.,  or  that 
he  is  not  a  full  partner  to  their  plans.  But 
the  truth  is,  these  acts,  like  Seward's  tardy 
courage  on  the  subject  of  the  rebel  rams, 
were  "the  r  suits  purely  of  an  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  people,  and  we  may  add  that 
the  President  undoubtedly  fouud  rising  cour- 
age for  his  task  in  the  fact  that  the  rebel 
cause  was  fast  sinking  under  our  arms.  In 
degree  as  the  patriotic  temper  of  the  country 
reduced  the  hopes  of  the  rebellion  the  Presi- 
dent was  released  from  his  alarms,  and  to  the 
same  degree  became  the  sincere  auxiliary  of 
its  wishes.  We  have  the  utmost  faith  in  his 
intentions,  but  knowing  his  defects,  shall 
hardly  expect  to  see  him  converted  to  the 
Conness  doctrine  of  striking  a  rebel  where- 
ever  you  can  reach  him  any  earlier  than  Fer- 
nando Wood.  Fernando,  watching  the  de- 
cline of  the  Confederacy,  ha3  already  voted  iu 
roc(.>gnitiou  of  the  negro  regiments.  When  the 
planter  aristocracy  are  fugitive,  and  the  re- 
leased white  masses  of  the  South  rank  as  the 
intensest  enemies  of  slavery,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  Abraham  and  the  sage  of  Bloomingdale 
weeping  on  each  other's  necks  in  all  the 
beatitude  of  an  excelling  abolitionism. 

Between  this  and  that";  however,  there  may 
be  much  danger  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  unfortunate 
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idio3ynnracio3  ;  and  while  we  have  full  re- 
spect for  his  intentions,  we  t-ai  to  entrust 
him  (at  least  while  he  is  bound  in  with  Weed 
and  Seward)  with  the  stupendously  impor- 
tant settlement  of  this  war.  He  is  hardly 
the  man  to  handle  this  country,  while  its 
heart  is  over  o-enerous  with  reconstituted 
peace,  so  that  due  guarantees  may  be  exacted 
from  its  enemies.  We  may  reasonably  ap- 
prehend any  mistake  in  the  future,  from  what 
has  gone  before  ;  and  as  for  general  states- 
manship, we  take  his  full  measure  in  the  fact, 
that  he  once  actually  advised  the  extradition 
of  four  millions  of  laborers  from  our  eager 
and  entreating  soil,  while  in  the  next  breath, 
he  proposed  a  bill  to  encourage  foreign 
emigration.  Compared  with  this  gigantic 
crime  against  the  yearning  hemisphere,  the 
retention  of  these  hapless  beings  in  slavery 
would  have  been  a  passable  offence  ! 

Manifestly,  therefore,  this  excellent  man, 
though  honest  as  the  sun.  and  perhaps  the 
best  story-teller  in  the  world,  is  not  the  states- 
man to  pluck  this  groveling  country  from  the 
mire,  and  set  its  face,  with  august  resolution, 
against  our  enemies  across  the  ocean.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  grapple  with  a  tithe  of  our 
responsibilities,  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  no 
mere  political  Peter  Funks,  whom  charitable 
constituencies  have  sent  to  the  State  Lecis- 
latures  with  "  permits  to  trade,"  can  dictate 
such  a  candidate  upon  this  rising  hour. 

We  have  seen  nothing  more  shameless  and 
insolent,  than  this  legislative  nomination,  in 
the  whole  history  of  A.merican  politics,  and 
tlie  wonder  is,  that  men  of  so  much  experience 
as  Weed  and  Seward  have  undertaken  it.     It 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  corrupt  practices  of 
the  "  ring"  to  a  larger  job  than  was  ever  be- 
fore   undertaken    in    this    country.     When 
Rome  was  in  her  lowest  period  of  degradation, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Prjetorian  Guards 
to   sell  the  Empire  to  the   highest   bidder. 
While  our  slave  oligarchy  was  in  swing,  we 
once  predicted  that  a  candidate  might  yet 
pay  his  way  to  the  Presidential  chair  through 
the  avenues  of  the  convention  ;  but,  really, 
we  never  expected  to  see  the  bribery  of  the 
conventions   simplified    and  anticipated,  by 
doling  the   first  chances  out,  to   the   more 
limited    consciences  of   legislative   "  rings." 
Indeed,  what  we  least  of  all  expected  was, 
to  see  these  speculators,  who  have  now  '•  got 
along  with "   five    States,    extending    tlfeir 
unctuous  palms  over  Uncle  Abraham's  head, 
in  mock  consecration  of  a  political  Messiah, 
who,  with  his   tongue  in   his   cheek  all  the 
while,  is  chiefly  anxious   to  get  through  the 
ceremony,  that  he  may   delight  them   with 
some  smutty  story. 


To  fill  out  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  committee  printed  the  following  squib! 
conveying,  by  an  apt  parable,  the  idea  that, 
while  the  superficial  current  was  runnino-  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  was  a  deep  imder- 
current  in  the  Eepublican  party,  setting 
strongly  against  him.  The  squib,  like  Mr. 
Wilkes'  article,  derives  its  significance  from 
the  respectabUity  of  its  influential  en- 
dorsers : 

Old  Abe  and  rHILOSOPHYOF-CURRENTS. 

During  a  conversation  which  took  place  last 
week,  between  our  worthy  President  and  a 
distinguished   western   Senator,   the   recent 
legislative  nominations   for  the  next  Presi- 
dency were  incid  ntally  referred  to.     "  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  nursing  his  leg  with  evident 
gratification— yes,  the   current  seems  to  be 
setting  all  one  way  !"  "  It  does,  really,  seem 
to  be  setting  all  one  way,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  ;  "  but,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  you  have 
told  me  several  good  stories   since  I  haye 
been  here,  permit  me,  if  you  p'ease,  to  tell 
you  one."    "  '  It  has  always  been  observed, 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  Straights  of 
Gibraltar,  constantly  pours  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  tremendous  volume.     The  Bos- 
phorus  empties  into  it,  at  its  other  end,  and 
rivers  are  seen  contributing  to  its  waters  all 
along  its  coast.     It  was,  for  many  years,  the 
constant  puzzle  of  geographers,  why  the  Me- 
diterranean, un  er  all  these  accessions,  never 
tcot   full   and   overran   its   banks.      After  a 
while,   however,   a  curious  fellow  took   the 
notion  of  dropping  a  plummet  in  the  centre 
of  the   Straights,    when,   lo !  he   discovered 
that,  though  the  tremendoHS  body  of  water 
on  the  surface  was  rushing  inward  from  the 
ocean,  a  still  more  powerful  body  was  passing 
outward,  in  a  counter  current,  at>'some  twenty   ' 
feet  below !'  " 

"Oh,  ah!"  siaid  Old    Abe,  seriously,  eyi- 
dently  nonplussed,  for  the  first  time  in   his 
life  ;  "  that  does  not  remind  me  of  any  story    ' 
I  ever  heard  before !" 

The  Republican  Committee,  by  whom  the    , 
preceding  secret  circular  was  issued,  having     ' 
concluded    that    Secretary   Chase   was   the 
strongest   wian   they  could  present  against 
Mr.  Lincoln,  put  forth,  in  February,  another 
circular,  announcing  Mr.  Chase  as  a  candi- 
date, and  repeating,  more  briefly,  their  incul-     ■ 
pations  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences  at   work   to   secure    his   nomination. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  second  cir-    ,. 
cular  : — 


THE  POMEEOY   CIECULAE. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  18G4.  , 
Sir,  —  The  movenieDts  recently  made 
throu^-hout  the  country,  to  secure  the  re-nomi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln,  render  neces.-ary 
some  counter-action  on  the  part  of  those  un- 
conditional friends  of  the  Union  who  differ 
from  the  policy  of  his  Administration. 

So  long  as  no  efforts  were  made  to  forestall 
the  political  action  of  the  people,  it  was  both 
wise  and  patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the 
government  to  devote  their  influence  to  the 
supression  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  when  it  be- 
comes evident  that  pnrty  machinery  and 
official  influence  are  being  used  to  secure  the 
perpetuation  of  tiie  present  Administration, 
those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  freedom  de- 
mand a  change  in  favor  of  vigor,  and  purity, 
and  nationaUty,  have  no  choice  but  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  people  before  it  shall  be  too 
late  to  secure  a  i'air  discussion  of  principles. 

Tbose  in  behalf  of  whom  this  comuiunica- 
tion  is  made  have  thoughtfully  sur\-eyeTi  the 
political  field,  and  have  arrived  at  the  foHow- 
mg  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  even  loere  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  desirable,  it  is  pract'cally  imposs-ble 
against  the  union  of  influence  wiiich  iciU  op- 
pose him. 

2.  That,  should  he  be  re-elected,  his  mani- 
fest tendency  towards  compromises  and  tem- 
porary expedients  of  policy  will  become 
stronger  during  a  second  term  than  it  has 
been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
nation  suffer  proportionately  ;  while  the  war 
may  continue  to  languish  during  his  whole 
administration,  till  the  public  debt  shall  be- 
come a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 

3.  That  the  patronnge  of  the  government, 
through  the  necessities  of  the  war,  has  been 
so  rapidly  increased,  and  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  and  so  loosely  placed,  as  to  render 
application  of  the  ''one-term  principle" abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  certain  safety  of  our 
republican  institutions. 

4.  That  we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  Pre- 
sident during  the  next  four  years  than  are 
combined  in  any  other  available  candidate ; 


his  record,  clear  and  antnipeachable,  showing 
him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rare  ability  and  an 
administrator  of  the  very  highe.-t  order,  while 
his  private  character  furnishes  the  surest 
obtainable  guarantee  of  economy  and  purity 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

5.  That  the  discussion  of  the  Presidential 
question,  already  commenced  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  developed  a  populariiy 
and  strength  in  JNlr.  Chase  unexpected  even 
to  his  warmest  admirers ;  and  while  we  are 
aware  that  this  strength  is  at  present  unorgan- 
ized, and  in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  real 
magnitude,  we  are  satisfied  tljat  it  only  needs 
systematic  and  faithful  efforts  to  develope  it 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  overcome  all  op- 
posing obstacles.  For  these  reasons  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Chase  have  determined  on 
measures  which  shall  present  his  claims  fairly 
and  at  once  to  the  country.  A  central  organ- 
ization has  been  effected,  which  already  has 
its  connections  in  all  the  States,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  his  friends  every- 
where most  eff.'ctually  to  promote  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  We  wish  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  in  favor  of  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Union  upon  the  basis  of 
universal  freedom,  and  who  desire  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  during  the  first 
period  of  its  new  fife,  which  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  develope  the  capacity  of  free 
institutions,  enlarge  the  resources  of  the 
country,  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private 
morahty,  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Republic 
before  the  world,  and,  in  all  things,  make  an 
American  nationality  the  fairest  example  for 
imitation  which  human  progress  has  ever 
achieved. 

If  those  objects  meet  your  approval,  you 
can  rendei*  efficient  aid  l3y  exerting  yourself 
to  at  once  organize  your  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hj  corresponding  with  the  Chirmau 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  receiving  or  imparting  iu- 
formation. 

Yery  respectfully, 

S.  C.  POMEROT, 
Chairman  National  "Executive  Committee. 


While  the  respectable  and  influential  Re- 
publican Associations  which  issued  the  pre- 
ceding documents,  were  aiming  to  counteract 
the  office  holders,  who  had  got  the  start  of 
them,  portions  of  the  Republican  press  indi- 
cated their  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  incapa- 
city, and  their  host  lity  to  his  nomination. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  New- 
York  "  Tribune,"  the  New-York  "  Evening 
Post,"  the  "  Independent,"  and  "  BrowiBon's 
Quarterly  Review."  Our  space  does  not  per- 
naii  quotations  from  all  these  ;  but,  as  a  vi- 


gorous specimen  of  manly  and  truthful  criti- 
cism, we  copy  the  following  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  one  last  named.  Doctor 
Brownson  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  emi- 
nent writers  in  this  country.  Two  years  ago, 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  New  Jersey  District  in  which  he 
resides.  His  charges  against  Mr.  Lincoln 
are  supported,  as  the  reader  will  see, by  great 
force  of  reasoning. 


We  wish  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  terms 
befitting  ourselves  and  his  high  position,  but 
we   must   say  that   he   has   proved  himself 
totally   deficient    in    administrative    talent. 
No  branch  of  the  government  has  been  icell  and 
effiaently   administered    under   him.      Much 
•    routine  work,  done  by  old  experienced  clerks 
may  have  been  done  regularly  enough  ;  some 
of  the  Secretaries  have  been  able  men,  and 
have  managed  their  respective  departments 
as  well  as  they  could  be  managed  under  such 
a  chief;  but  the  Administration  in  the  sense 
that  It  must  receive  its  impulse,  its  spirit  and 
^        tone   from  the  President  himself,  has  been 
loose,  fluctuating,  unsystematic,  weak    and 
inefficient,  in   all   save   expenditure  of  men 
,.  and  money.    It  has  kcked  promptness,  e^iero-y 
economy.     Its  extravagance  has  been  appall  nig 
Its  expenditures  enormous,  and  httle  to  show 
for  them.     Its  yearly  expenses,  uhen  all  ac- 
counts are  audited,  will  be  found  to  be  double 
those  of  Great  Britain  in  her  gigantic  wars 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  she  subsi- 
dized nearly  all  Europe,  while  our  resources 
are  far  less  than  hers  were  at  the  time.     Dur- 
ing four  years  it  will  have  run  up  a  national 
debt  above  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  equal 
to   onethird   of  the   assessed   values  of  the 
Torn     '^"'?"'    ^<^cording  to    the   census  of 
ibbU.     And  no  small  portion  of  this  enormous 
sum  has  been  literally  wasted.     Vast  sums  have 
been  expended  on  exoeditions  that  have  come  to 
naught,  and  on  the  construction  of  Monitor<: 
not  worth  their  weight  in  old  iron.     Contracts 
luive  been  m^de  on  terms  needlessly  disadvan- 
tageous  to   the  government,  and,  in  most  of 
them,  if  heavy,  the  government  has  been  swin- 
dled, by  collusirns  between   contractors  and  its 
own  employes.      The  Administration  has  not 
known  how  to  inspire  its  own  agents  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  to  hold  them  to  a  rigid  ac- 
countability.    It  has  not  known  how  to  hus- 
band Its  resources,  or  to  manage  its  finances 
with  economy,  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic service.      The  people  gave  generoushi  Con- 
gress voled  liberally  ample  supplies  of  men  and 
money  hut  nothing  has  come  of  it,  but  an  armu 
of  suddenly  enriched  contractors,  speculators 
and  siuindlers,  ivho  are  using  all  their  influ- 
ence to  prolong  the  war.     The  Administration 
seems  never  to  have  regarded  economy  as 
i  noce^-sary.     The  war,  it  was  sure,  would  be  a 
^  sliort  war;  the  rebellion  was  always  on  its 
!  last   legs,   and    was   sure   to   be    soon    put 
;      down  ;   and  what  mattered  to  so  great  and 
rich    a    nation    a    few    hundred    million    a 
year,  more  or  less  ?     Peace  would  soon  re- 
turn   commerce   revive,   and  the    resources 
otthe  people  reunited   would   soon    extin- 
guish  a   national   debt    of  any  magnitude. 
''suppose  thousands  of  contractors,  speculators 
and  swindlers  do  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
Ireasury  are  they  not  sure  to  be  loi/a I  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration  and  tile  war  ? 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  mihtary  operations  have 
shown  an  equal  want  of  administrative  ca. 
pacity._  The  responsibility  is  not  to  be  shifted 
Irom  him  to  the  generals  commanding  in  the 
field  or  to  the  General-in-Chief,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Generals  commanding  armies  are'subordinate 
to  the  civil  power,  and  though  the  ablest, 
having  the  best  dispositions  in  the  world 
they  pan  accomplish  little  under  a  weak  in- 
deciHve,  and  vacillating  civil  administration, 
that  has  no  intelligible  purpose,  that  changes 
Its  purpose  every  other  day,  or  does  not  insist 
on  its  purpose  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  never  told  the  army  what 
he  wanted  or  expected  of  it,  for  he  has  never 
known  himself.     He  wanted  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  indeed,  but  by  force  of  arms!  by 
political    manipulation!    or   by   both    com- 
bined !     At  first  the   troops  were  called  out 
only  to  defend  Washington,  and  the  war  was 
to  be  purely  defensive.     Then  there  came  a 
cry  "  On  to  Richmond."     Then  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  to  gain  a  few  ports  on  the 
teouthern  coast,  and  then  to  get  a  foothold  in 
some  rebel  State,  for  political  and  commer- 
cial rather  than  for  military  purposes.     New 
Orleans  vras   taken,  in  order  to   please  the 
siiipping  interest,  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
was  left  closed  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
interest.     One  day  attention  is  momentarily 
given  to  mihtary  interests,  and  the  next  every 
thing    yields   to   the  desire  of  manvfaduruJ 
f'ytheaui  of  Federal  bayonets,  sham  States  m 
he/jeldom,  and  securing  a  few  Congressional 
or   electoral    votes  for    the    Administration. 
f/,at  can  the  military  do,  liable  every  moment 
tol>e  disconcerted  by  some  new  trick  or  crotchet 
qf  the  Administration  ?     The  astonishment  is 
tliat  they  have  done  so  much,  not  that  they 
have  not  done  more. 

.,-J^^^"  ^r  ^^''^'^  "^"'^''  ^^"^  o^h  about  three- 
njtlis  of  the  men  ■present  whose  names  are  on 
the  muster  rolls,  and  whom  the  government  is 
paying.      In    August,   1862,   the  President 
iiimseb  told  us,  that  the  number  of  men  on 
the  grand  roll   receiving  pay  from  the  gov- 
ernment was  six  hundred  thousand,  and  yet 
tiie  numl3er  present  in  the  several  armies  was 
only  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
Where  were  the  rest '     In  hospitals  ?    Some  - 
ot  them  were,  but  the  greater  part  were  well 
and    hearty,    the    President   said,   at   home 
tending   bar,   at  work   on   raih'oads,  or  on' 
tarms,  and  a  consideralle  number  of  them 
he  might  have  said,  had  nevtr  been  enlisted.' 
i5ut  lor  these  absent  men,  stragglers  desert- 
ers,  or  never   enlisted,   the  three    hundred 
thousond    additional    volunteers   eddied    for 
111  July  of  that  year  would   not  have   been 
needed.     The  administration  of  the  array  ia    . 
all  of  a   piece  with   this,  and  probably  the 
government  has,  all  along,  being  paying  for  at 
least  one-fourth  more  men  than  it  has  or  cvm 
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has  had  iu  its  service.  Jl'lto  dare  say  that  this 
could  happen  under  a  President  of  even  ordi- 
nary administrative  capacity  ? 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  in  its 
conduct  of  tlie  war  has  been  not  only  expen- 
sive, inefficient,  but  capricious,  often  unintel- 
ligible, to  be  explained  only  as  one  or  another 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  or  outside,  predomi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  ?ent  a  fleet,  with  a  land  force 
under  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Hilton  Head,  after  one  of  the 
most  splendid  naval  victories  over  land  forti- 
fications on  record.  Sherman,  aided  by  the 
fleet,  could  easily,  at  that  time,  h;iTe  taken 
possession  of  both  CLarlestou  and  Savannah, 
but  he  had  rjositive  orders  not  to  set  a  foot 
on  the  main  land.  Why?  We  know  not,  unless 
Charleston  and  Savannah  were  not  strongly 
enough  fortified  and  garrisoned  to  render 
their  capture  sufficiently  difQcult  and  costly — 
unless  it  would  have  too  seriously  damaged  the 
rebellion,  and  been  too  great  a  humiliation 
to  the  rebels.  Perhaps  it  would  have  irri- 
tated them.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  capture  of  the  arsenal 
and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Navy 
Tard  at  Gosport,  down  to  the  present,  to  be 
never  ready  at  the  time,  to  be  always  behind- 
hand, or  in  the  wrong  p'ace,  and  obliged  to 
re-take,  at  great  ex)iense  and  terrible  loss  of 
life,  what  a  iittle  forethought,  promptness 
and  energy  might  have  enabled  him  to  keep, 
or  never  to  have  lust.  But  for  the  courage 
and  boldness  of  General  Morris,  when  he 
first  took  command  of  Fort  McHenry.  the 
rebels  in  Baltimore  might  easily  have  taken 
that  fort,  the  key  to  the  whnle  position,  and 
carried  away  Washington  and  Maryland  in 
the  secession  movement,  and  so  secured  the 
("onfederacy  a  prompt  recognition  as  the 
United  States  by  Foreign  Powers,  for  the 
fort,  if  attacked  only  with  pikes  and  scaling 
ladders  by  the  rebel  force  then  in  Baltimore, 
could  have  made  no  defence,  and  must  have 
surrendered,  so  destitute  had  it  been  left. 
The  President  is  never  ready  to  strike  a 
home  blow,  and   his  measures  are  generally 


wrong  measures,   or  right    measures   at   a 
wrong  time,  or  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  knows  nothing  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  or  of  the  higher 
elements  of  human  nature.  He  imagines 
that  men  act  only  from  low  and  interested 
motives,  and  does  not  suspect,  because  he 
does  not  feel,  the  presence  of  a  heroic  ele- 
ment, the  element,  Carlyle  would  call  it,  of 
hero-worship,  that  makes  men  admire  and 
cling  to,  and  uphold  a  bold,  daring  policy, 
energetically  proclaimed,  firmly  adhered  to, 
and  consistently  acted  on,  though  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  their  interest.  His  soul  ieems 
made  of  leather,  and  incapable  of  any  grand, 
or  noble  emotion.  Compared  with  the  mass 
of  men,  he  is  a  line  of  flat  prose  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  spirited  lyric.  He  lnwers,  he  never 
elevates  you.  You  leave  his  presence  with 
your  enthusiasm  damped,  your  better  feel- 
ings crushed,  and  your  hopes  cast  to  the 
winds.  You  ask  not,  can  this  man  carry  the 
nation  through  its  terrible  struggles?  but, 
can  the  nation  carry  this  man  through  them, 
and  not  perish  in  the  attempt?  He  never 
adopts  a  clean  policy.  When  he  hits  upon  a. 
policy,  substantially  good  in  itself,  he  contrives 
to  be-little  7t,  besmear  it,  or,  in  some  other  way, 
to  render  it  mean,  contemptible  and  useless. 
Even  wisdom  from  him  seems  but  folly.  It 
is  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune.  He  is  a 
good  sort  of  man,  with  much  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  respectable  native  abilities  ;  but  he 
is  misplaced  in  the  Presidential  Chair.  He 
lives  and  moves  iu  an  order  of  thought,  in  a 
world  many  degrees  below  that  in  which  a 
great  man  lives  and  moves.  We  blame  him 
not  because  he  is  mole-eyed  and  not  engle- 
eyed,  and  that  he  has  no  suspicion  cjf  that 
higher  region  of  thought  and  action  iu  which 
lie  the  great  interests  and  questions  he  is 
called  uf.on  to  deal  with,  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Hg  has  done  as  much  as 
was  ill  his  power  to  make  himself,  and 
should  be  respected  f(^r  what  he  has  made 
himself,  and  the  fault  that  he  is  not  fit  for  his 
position  is  the  fault  of  us  who  put  him  there. 
His  only  fault  is,  the  mi.-furtune  of  being  un- 
conscious of  hisown  unfitness  for  his  place. 


GEN.  FREMONT'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 


In  the  latter  part  of  May,  a  large  Conven- 
tion of  Republicans,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  loyal  States,  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  nominated  General  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency.  General  Fremont  was 
the  popular  Republican  candidate  in  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  1856.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  trusted  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  party.  In  his  letter,  accepting 
the  Cleveland  nomination,  he  expressed,  with 


manly  frankness,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
cliaracter,  and  tlie  ruinous  tendency  of  his 
measures.     We  insert  the  letter  in  full : 

Gextle.me.v, — In  answer  to  the  letter  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
assembled  at  Cleveland,  on  the  olst  of  May, 
I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  ibr  the  con- 
fiilence  which  led  them  to  offer  me  the  honor-  , 
able  and  dilficult  position  of  their  candidate  in 
the  approaching  Presidential  contest. 


to 


Very  honorable,  because,  in  off 'ring  it  to 
me,  you  act  in  the  name  ot  a  great  number  of 
citizens  who  seek,  above  all  things,  the  good 
of  their  country,  and  who  have  no  sort  of  ;»^1- 
fish  interest  in  view.  Veiy  difBcult,  because 
in  accepting  the  candidacy  you  propose  to 
me,  I  am  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  creating 
a  schism  in  the  party  with  which  I  have  been 
identified. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  he  was  elected  to  defend,  no  schism 
could  have  been  created,  and  no  contest 
could  have  been  possible.  This  is  not  an 
ordinary  election.  It  is  a  contest  for  the 
right  even  to  have  candidates,  and  not  merely, 
as  u^nal,  for  tJie  choice  among  them.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  '76,' the  question  of 
constitutional  liberty  has  been  brought  di- 
rectly hefoi'e  the  peofle  for  their  serious 
consideration  and  vote.  Tue  ordinary  right-s 
secured,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  have  been  violated,  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  have  icen  usurped  by  the 
Executive.  It  is  directly  before  the  people 
now  to  gay  whether  or  not  the  principles 
established  by  the  Revolufiouare  worth  mait- 
taining. 

If,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  those 
guarantees  for  liberty  which  niade  the  dis- 
tinctive value  and  glory  of  our  country,  are 
in  truth  inviolably  sacred,  then  here  must  be 
a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  violation 
■which  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  necessity. 
The  schism  is  made  by  those  who  force  the 
choice  between  a  shameful  silence  or  a  pro- 
test against  wrong.  In  such  considerations 
originated  the  Cleveland  Convention.  It  was 
among  its  objects  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  such  facte,  and  to  bring  them 
to  realize  that  while  we  are  saturatii^  South- 
ern soil  with  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  really  parted 
with  it  at  home. 

To-day,  we  have  in  the  country  the  abuses 
of  a  military  dictation,  rvithout  its  unity  of 
action  and  vigor  of  execution.  A?i  Admin- 
istration marked  at  home  by  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  by  its  violations,  of  pei-sonal 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  p7-ess,  and,  as  a 
crowning  slinme,  by  its  abandonment  of  the 
right  of  asylum,  a  right  especially  dear'to  all 
free  nations  abroad.  Its  cotirse  has  been 
characterized  by  a  feebleness  and  want  of 
principle  which  has  misled  European  powers, 
and  driven  them  to  a  belief  that  only  com- 
mercial interests  and  personal  aims  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  no  great  principles  are 
involved  in  the  issue,  'f'he  admzrable  conduct 
of  the  people,  their  readiness  to  make  every 
sacrifice  deuianded  of  them,  their  forbearance 
and  sil'.nce  under  the  suspension  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  su-pended,  their  many 
acts  of  lie.i-oisin  and  sacrifices  were  all  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  incapacity,  or.  to  speak 
mere  exactly,  by  the  personal  ends  for  which 


the  war  was  managed.  This  incapacity  and 
selfishness  naturally  produced  siach  results  as 
led  the  European  powers,  and  logically 
enough,  to  the  conviction  that  the  North, 
with  its  greatly  superior  population,  its  im- 
mense resources,  and  its  credit,  will  never  be 
able  to  recover  the  South.  Sympathies 
which  should  have  been  wi-t^  us  from  the 
outset  of  the  war  were  turned  agains't  us,  and 
in  this  way  the  Administration  has  done  tfie 
country  a  double  wrong  abroad.  It  created 
hostility,  or  at  best  iudi^fference,  among  those 
who  would  have  been,  its  friends  if  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  could  have  been  better 
known,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  neglected 
no  occasiou  for  making  the  most  humiliating 
concessions. 

Against  tliis  disastrous  conditioH  of  afiairs 
the  Cleveland  Convention  was  a  protest. 

The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its 
platform  have  my  unqualified  and  cordial  ap- 
probation ;  but  I  cannot  so  heartily  concur  in 
all  the  measures  which  you  propose.  I  do 
not  believe  that  confiscation  extended  to  the 
property  of  all  rebels  is  practicable,  and  if  it 
were  so,  I  do  not  think  it  a  measure  of  sound 
policy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  belonging  to 
the  people  themselves  to  decide,  and  is  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their 
original  and  sovereign  authority.  As  a  war 
measure,  in  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  which 
might  be  quelled  by  prompt  severity,  I  under- 
stand the  policy  of  confiscation,  but  not  as  a 
final  measure  of  reconstruction  after  the  sup- 
pression of  an  insurroction. 

In  the  adjustments  which  are  to  follow 
peace  no  considerations  of  vengeance  can  con- 
sistently be  admitted. 

The  object  of  the  war  is  to  make  perman- 
ently secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  country,  and  there  was  but  a  single 
element  in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  This 
element  of  slavery  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally destroyed  in  the  country,  and  it  needs 
only  your  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  its  extinction  complete. 

With  this  extinction  of  slavery  the  party 
divisions  created  by  it  have  also  di^^appeared. 
And  if  in  the  history  of  the  country  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  one  or  another  of  the  politi- 
cal divisions,  were  called  upon  to  give  sol- 
emnly their  voice  in  a  matter  which  involved 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  it  is  assuredly 
the  present  time. 

If  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  will  nomi- 
nate any  man  whose  past  life  justifies  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  his  fidehty  to  our 
cordial  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  division  among  the  really 
patriotic  men  of  the  country.  To  any  such  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  give  a  cordial  and 
active  support. 

My  own  decided  preference  is  to  aid  in  this 
way,  and  not  to  be  myself  a  candidate.     But 
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if  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  re  )70  nuuikd.  as  I 
believe  it  would  be  fatal  lu  the  counlry  to  en- 
doi'se  a  policy  and  renevj  a  poiver  which  has 
cost  us  the  lives  of  thou  an'ts  of  men,  and 
needlessly  put  the  country  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy,  there  will  rem. in  no  alternative 
but  to  organize  agaimt  him  every  element  of 
conscientious  opposition,  with  the  view  to  pre- 
vent the  misfortune  vf  his  re-election. 
_  In  this  contingency,  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion at  Cleveland,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
I  have  resigned  my  comiui.ssiou  in  the  army. 
This  was  a  sacrifice  it  gave  me  pain  tu 
make.  But  I  had  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly 
endeavored  to  obtain  service.  I  make  this 
sacrifice  now  only  to  regain  liberty  of  speech 
and  to  leave  uuLhiug  in  the  way  of  discharg- 


ing to  my  ;.«tmost  ability  the  task  you  have 
set  for  me. 

With  my  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  for 
your  expressions  of  confidence  and  regard, 
and  for  the  many  honorable  tenns  in  which 
you  acquaint  me  with  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee,! am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  and 
truly  yours, 

J.  C.  FREMONT. 

New-York,  June  4,  18G4. 

To  Alessrs.  Worthixgton  G.  Snktiiex,  of 
^faryland  ;  Edward  GiLBERX.of  New  York; 
Caspar  Butz,  of  Illinois  ;  Chas.  E.  Moss, 
uf  Missouri ;  N.  P.  Sawyer,  of  Beunsylva- 
nia,  a  committee,  .Sec. 


SENATORS  BEN.  WADE  AND  HENRY  WINTER  DAVIS  ON 

MR.  LINCOLN. 


TO  THE  SUPPORTERS  OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 


In  his  Annual  Message,  in  December  last, 
Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  plan  for  re-organiz- 
ing the  rebel  States.  As  a  qualification  for 
voting,  he  required  the  citizens  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  declared  that  when  one-tenth  of  the 
voters  should  take  this  oath,  they  might  pro- 
ceed to  organize  a  State  government,  which 
should  be  binding  over  the  other  nine-tenths. 
His  obvious  purpose  was  to  create  a  political 
machinery  for  re-electing  himself,  by  confer- 
ring upon  a  small  clique  of  his  tools  the 
power  of  casting  the  whole  electoral  vote  of 
several  of  the  rebel  States.  Even  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Congress  could  not  be 
brought  to  favor  so  bare-faced  a  swiddle. 
They  passed  a  bill  for  re-organizing  the  States 
in  rebellion,  which,  although  objectionable  in 
many  respects,  had  the  merit  of  setting  aside 
the  corrupt  scheme  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  This 
bill  the  President  vetoed  by  proclamation. 
This  was  so  gross  an  outrage,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form,  that  two  distinguished 
Republicans,  i\rr.  Wade,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  to  which  the  subject  belonged,  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
corresponding  Committee  of  the  House,  pub- 
lished the  very  able  address  to  th«  Republi- 
can party  which  we  here  copy,  and  commend 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  country  : 

We  have  retid  without  surprise,  but  not 
without  indignation,  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  of  the  8th  of  Julv.lSGi. 


The  supporters  of  the  Administration  are 
responsible  to  the  country  for  its  conduct ; 
and  it  IS  their  right  aiid  duty  to  check  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Executive  on  the  authoritii  of 
Congress,  and  to  require  it  to  confine  itnelf  to 
its  proper  sphere. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  in  silence  this  pro- 
clamation  without  neglecting  that  duty  ;  and, 
having  taken  as  much  responsibility  as  any 
others  in  supporting  the  Administration,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  fail  in  the  other  duty  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  Congress. 

The  President  did  not  sign  the  bill  "  to 
guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  govern- 
ments have  been  usurped,  a  republican  form 
of  government," — pa.ssed  by  the  supporters 
of  his  administration  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress after  mature  deliberation. 

The  bill  did  not,  therefore, become  a  law; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  nothing. 

The  proclamation  is  neither  nn  approval  nor 
a  veto  of  the  bill ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  document 
unknown  to  the  laws,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

So  far,  it  contains  an  apology  for  not  sign- 
ing of  the  bill,  as  it  is,2}olttical  manifesto  against 
the  friends  of  the  government.  So  far  as  it 
proposes  to  execute  the  bill  which  is  not  a 
law,  it  IS  a  grave  executive  imupation. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  facts  n;  eessary  to  en- 
able th-'  fi lends  of  the  administration  to  ap- 
preciate the  apology,  and  the  usurpation  be 
sjiroad  before  them. 

The  proclamation  says  : 

"  And,  wherea?,  the  said  bill  was  presented 
to  the  President  uf  the  United  States  tor  his 
approval  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  said  session,  and  was  not 
signed  bv  him"' — 
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If  that  be  accurate,  still  tliig  bill  was  pre- 
sented with  other  bills  which  were  signed. 

"Within  that  hour,  the  time  for  the°sme  die 
adjournment  was  three  times  postponed  by 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  ;  and  the  least  iu- 
timation  of  a  desire  for  more  time  by  the 
President  to  consider  this  bill  would  have 
secured  a  further  postponement. 

Yet  the  committee  sent  to  ascertain  if  the 
President  bad  any  further  communication  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported  that 
he  had  iv:m  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who 
had  anxiously  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  its 
fate,  had  already  bet'n  informed  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  resolved  not  to  sign  it.  The  time 
of  presentation,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  failure  to  approve  it. 

The  bill  had  been  discussed  and  considered 
for  more  than  a  month  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, which  it  passed  on  the  4th  of 
May  ;  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
27th  of  J.Iay,  without  material  amendment, 
and  passed  the  Senate  absolutely  as  it  came 
from  the  House  on  the  2d  of  July.  Igno- 
rance of  its  contents  is  out  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  at  his  request,  a  draft  of  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  in  all  material  points, 
and  identical  in  the  points  objected  to  by  the 
proclamatjon,  had  been  laid  before  him  for 
his  consideration  in  the  winter  of  1862-1863. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  took  the  President 
by  surprise. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
them  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  this 
method  of  preventing  the  bill  from  becoming 
a_  law  without  the  constitutional  respousf- 
bility  of  a  veto,  had  been  resolved  on  long 
before  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  entitled 
to  entire  confidence,  that  "before  the  22d  of 
June,  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  stated  by  a 
member  of  General  Banks's  staff,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  gentlemen  in  official  position, 
that  Senator  Doolittle  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Department  that  the  House  Reconstruc- 
tion bill  would  be  staved  off  in  the  Senate  to 
a  period  too  late  in  the  session  to  require  the 
President  to  veto  it  in  order  to  defeat  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  retain  the  bill,  if 
necessary,  and  thereby  defeat  it. 

The  experience  of  Senator  Wade,  in  his 
various  efforts  to  get  the  bill  considered  in 
the  Senate,  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
that  plan  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  accur- 
ately predicted  by  letters  received  from  New 
Orleans,  before  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 

Had  the  proclamation  stopped  there,  it 
would  liave  been  only  one  other  defeat  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  by  an  executive  per- 
version of  the  Constitution. 

But  it  goes  further.     The  President  says  : 

"  And,  whereas,    the    said    bill    contains, 

among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring  the 

States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical 


relation  in  the  Union,  which  plan  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and 
which  plan  it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before 
the  people  for  their  consideration" — 

By  what  authority  of  the  Constitution? 
lu  what  forms  ?  The  result  to  be  declared 
by  whom?  With  what  effect  when  ascer- 
tained ? 

Is  it  to  be  a  lavr  by  the  approval  of  the 
people,  without  the  approval  of  Congress,  at 
the  will  of  the  President  ? 

Will  the  President,  on  hia  opinion  of  the 
popular  approval,  execute  it  as  law? 

Or  is  this  merely  a  device  to  avoid  the 
serious  responsibility  of  defeating  a  law  on 
which  so  many  loyal  hearts  reposed  for 
security  ? 

But  the  reasons  now  assigned  for  not  ap- 
proving the  bill  are  full  of  ominous  significance. 
The  President  proceeds  : 
"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim, 
declare,  and  make  known,  that,  while  I  am 
(as  I  was  in  December  last,  when  by  pro- 
clamation I  propounded  a  plan  for  restor- 
ation) unprepared,  by  a  formal  approval  of 
this  bill,  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  restoration" — 

That  is  to  say,  the  President  is  resolved 
that  the  people  shall  not  by  law  take  aj^ij 
securities  from  the  rebel  States  against  a 
renewal  of  the  rebellion,  before  restoring 
their  power  to  govern  us. 

His  wisdom  and  prudence  are  to  be  our 
sufficient  guarantees.     ■  ■  .■  ■■'■'.i  ■-■  :   ■,■■  r'^'iv. 
He  further  says  : 

"  And  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  de- 
clare that  the  l^ee  State  Constitutions  and 
governments  already  adopted  and  installed 
in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside 
and  held  for  naught,  thereby  repelling  and 
discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set 
up  the  same  as  to  further  effort" — 

That  is  to  say.  the  President  persists  in 
recognizing  those  shadows  of  governments  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  which  Congress 
formally  declared  should  not  be  recognized — 
whose  Representatives  and  Senators  "were  re- 
pelled by  formal' votes  of  both  .Houses  of 
Congress — which  it  was  declared  formally 
should  have  no  electoral  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President. 

They  are  the  mere  creatures  of  his  will. 
They  cannot  live  a  day  without  his  support. 
They  are  mere  oligarchies,  imposed  on  the 
people  by  military  orders  under  the  forms  of 
election,  at  which  generals,  provost-marshals, 
soldiers  and  camp-followers  were  the  chief 
actors,  assisted  by  a  handful  of  resident  citi- 
zens, and  urged  on  to  premature  action  by 
private  letters  from  the  President. 

In  neither  Louisiana  nor  Arkansas,  before 
Banks's  defeat,  did  the  United  States  control 
half  the  territory  or  half  the  population.  In 
Louisiana,  General  Banks's  proclamation  can 
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didly  declared  : — "  The  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  is  martial  law." 

On  that  foundation  of  freedom  he  erected 
what  the  F  resident  calls  "  the  free  Constitution 
and  government  of  Louisiana." 

But  of  this  State,  whose  fundamental  law 
was  martial  law,  only  sixteen  parishes  out  of 
forty-eight  parii^hes,  were  held  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  five  of  the  sixteen  we  held 
only  our  camps. 

The  eleven  parishes  we  substantially  held 
had  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighlj^-tive  inhabitants  ;  the 
residue  ot  the  State  not  held  by  us,  five 
hunh-ed  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen. 

At  the  farce  called  an  election,  the  officers 
of  General  Banks  returned  that  eleven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-six  ballots  were 
cast;  but  whether  any,  or  by  whom,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  no  legal 
assurance  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  four  thou- 
sand were  cast  by  soidiers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  military  or  municipal,  but  none 
according  to  any  law.  State  or  national,  and 
seven  ttiousand  ballots  represent  the  State  of 
Lonisiana. 

Sucli  is  the  free  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  ;  and  like  it  is  that  of 
Arkansa-!.  Nothing  bnt  the  failure  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition  deprived  us  of  a  like  one  in  the 
siU'irnps  of  Florida ;  and  before  the  Presidcn- 
ti(d  election,  like  ones  nvy  be  organized  in  eve^ij 
reh'l  State  where  the  Vniied  States  have  a  camp. 

The  President,  by  preventing  this  bill  from 
becoming  a  law,' holds  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition. 

If  ihoie  volet  turn  the  balance  in  his  favor, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  competitor,  defeated 
by  such  means,  mil  acquiesce  7 
_  If  the  rebel  majority  assert  their  supremacy 
in  those  States,  and  send  votes  which  elect 
an  enemy  of  the  government,  will  we  not 
repel  his  claims  ? 

And  is  not  that  civil  war  for  the  Presidency 
inaugurated  by  the  votes  of  rebel  States  ? 

Seriously  impressed  with  these  dangers. 
Congress,  "  the  proper  constitutional  author- 
ity," formally  declared  that  there  are  no  State 
governments  in  the  rebel  States,  and  provided 
for  their  erection  at  a  proper  time  ;  and  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
rejected  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
chosen  under  the  authority  ■  of  what  the 
President  calls  the  free  Constitution  and 
government  of  Arkansas. 

The  President's  proclamation  "  holds  for 
naught "  this  judgment,  and  discards  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  strides 
headlong  towards  the  anarchy  his  proclama- 
tion of  tiie  8th  of  December  inaugurated. 

If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be 
chosea  in  either  of  those  States,  a  sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  wjiich-in- 


duced  the  President  "  to  hold  for  naught  '•' 
the  will  of  Congress  rather  than  his  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
_  That  judgment  of  Congress  which  the  Pre- 
sident defies  was  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
exclusively  rested  in  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  determine  what  is  the  established 
government  in  a  State,  and  in  its  own  nature, 
and  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  binding 
on  all  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. ■ 

•■  The  Supreme  Court  has  formaFv  doclared 
that,  under  the  4th  section  of  the  1  Vth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  requiring  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  repuljli- 
can  form  of  government,  "  it  rests  with  Con- 
gress to  decide  ivhat  government  is  the  estab- 
I'shed  one  in  a  State  ;''  and  "  irhen  Senators  awl 
Representatives  of  a  Slate  are  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the 
government  under  which  they  are  appointed,  as 
well  as  its  republican  character,  w  recognized 
by  the  proper  constitutional  authority,  and  its 
decision  is  binding  in  every  other  department 
of  the  governmeut  and  could  not  be  cpies- 
tioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  is  true  that 
the  contest  in  this  case  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue"; 
and,  as  no  Senators  or  Representatives  were 
elected  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head,  Con- 
gress was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  con- 
trovei-sy.  Yet  the  right  to  decide  is  placed 
there." 

Even  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
8th  of  December,  formally  declares  that 
"  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from 
any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  consti- 
tutionally, rests  exclusively  with  the  respec- 
tive Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent  with  the 
Executive." 

And  that  is  not  the  less  true  because 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  President's  as- 
sumption in  that  proclamation  of  a  riijht  to 
institute  and  recognize  State  governments  in 
the  rebel  States,  nor  because  the  President  is 
unable  '_to_  perceive  that  his  recognition  is  a 
nullity' if  it  be  not  conclusive  on  Conirress. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  right  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  is  inseparable 
from  a  State  government.  If  there  be  a 
State  government,  the  right  is  absolute.  If 
there  be  no  State  Government,  there  can  be 
no  Senators  or  Representatives  chosen.  The 
two  Houses  of  Congress  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their  own 
members. 

_When,  therefore.  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  admitted,  the  State  government, 
under  whose  authority  they  were  chosen,  is 
conclusively  estal)lished  ;  when  they  are  re- 
jected, its  existence  is  as  conclusively  rejected 
and  denied  ;  and  to  this  .judgment  the  Pre- 
sident is  bound  to  submit. 

The  President  proceeds  to  express  his  un- 
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willingness  "  to  declare  a  constitutional  com- 
petency in  Congress  to  abolisk  slavery  in 
tStates"  as  another  reason  for  not  sie-ninsr 
the  bill.  ^      ^ 

But  the  bill  nowhere  proposes  to  abolish 
slavery  in  States. 

The  bill  did  provide  that  all  slaves  in  the 
rebelStates  should  be  manumitted. 

But  as  the  President  had  already  signed 
three  bills,  manumitting  several  classes  of 
slaves  in  States,  it  is  no'-  conceived  possible 
that  he  entertained  any  scruples  touching 
thru  provision  of  the  bill  respecting  which  he 
is  silent. 

He  had  already  himself  assumed  a  right,  by 
proclamation,  to  free  much  the  larger  number 
of  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  under  the 
authority  given  him  by  Congress  to  use  mili- 
tary power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  and  it 
is  quite  inconceivable  tkat  the  President 
should  think  Congress  could  vest  in  him  a 
discretion  it  could  not  exercise  itself. 

It  is  the  more  unintelligible  from  the  fact 
that,  except  in  respect  to  a  small  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Louisiana,  the  bill  covered  only  what 
the  proclamation  covered — added  a  Congres- 
sional title  and  judicial  remedies  by  law  to  the 
disputed  title  under  the  proclamation,  and  per- 
fc-cted  the  work  the  President  professed  to  be 
so  anxious  to  accomplish. 

Slavery  as  au  institution,  can  be  abolished 
only  by  a  change  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  law  of  the  State; 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

It  required  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  that  prohibition  ;  and 
the  President,  in  the  face  of  his  own  procla- 
niation,  does  not  venture  to  object  to  insist- 
ing on  tha^  condition.  Nor  will  the  country 
tolerate  its  abandonment — yet  he  defeated 
the  only  provision  imposing  it! ! 

But  when  he  describes  himself,  in  spite  of 
this  great  blow  at  emancipation,  as  "  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  conslit-j- 
tional  amendment  aboHshing  slavery  through- 
out th  nation  may  be  adopted."  we  curiously 
inquire  on  what  his  expectation  rests,  after 
the  vote  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  at 
the_  recent  session,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
political  complexion  of  Hiore  than  enough  of 
the  States  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
adoption  within  any  reasonable  time;  and 
why  he  did  not  induljje  his  sincere  hopes  with 
so  large  an  installment  of  the  blessing  as  his 
approval  of  the  bill  would  have  secui'cd. 

After  this  assignment  of  his  reasons  for 
preventing  the  1)111  from  becoming  a  law.  the 
President  proceeds  to  declare  his  purpose  lo 
execute  it  as  a  law  by  his  i<l£]xary  dictatorial 
power.     He  says  : 

•'  Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the 
bill  as  one  very  proper  plan  for  the  loyal 
people  of  any  State  cli.oosing  to  adopt  it; 
-nd  that  I  am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  pre- 


pared to  give  tlie  executive  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  any  such  people  so  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary resistance  to  the  United  States  shall 
have  been  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and 
the  people  thereof  shall  have  sufBciently  re- 
turned to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  in  which 
cases  military  governors  will  be  appointed, 
with  directions  to  proceed  accordino-  to  the 
bill." 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  legislative  aufli- 
ority  of  the  people  has  never  been  perpetniled. 
Congress  passed  a  bill ;  the  Pre-ident  re- 
fused to  approve  i-t,  and  then  by  proclamation 
puts  as  much  of  it  in  force  a?  'he  sees  fit.  and 
proposes  to  execute  those  parts  by  officers  un- 
knoum  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  mid 
not  fubjed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  ! 

_  The  bill  directed  the  appointment  of  pro- 
visional governors  by  and  with  the   advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  after  dtf' .tiiig  the  laiv,  pro- 
poses to  appoint,  without  la.w,  and  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  military  gov- 
ernors for  the  rebel  State?  ! 

He  has  ali-eady  exercised  this  dictatorial 
usurpation  in  Louisiana,  an''  lie  defeated  tlve 
hill,  to  prevent  its  limitation. 

Henceforth  we  must  regard  the  f^llowin" 
precedent  as  the  presidential  law  of  the  rebel 
States : — 

"  ExPCUTrvE  Mansion,        [ 
"  WAsniN'GTON,  3fitrch  15.  1864.  j" 
"His  Excellency  Michael  Hahn,  Governor  of 
Louisiana  : 

"  Until  further  orders,  you  are  hereby  in- 
vested with  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  military  Governor  of  Lnuisiann. 

"Yours,  ABRAHAM  LIN(!OLN." 
This  Michael  Hahn  is  no  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  without  law, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  a  private  no^e,  not  even  countersigii&l  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  him  dictator  of 
Louisiana ! 

The  bill  provided  for  the  civil  admiiiistra- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  State— till  it  should 
be  in  a  fit  temper  to  govern  itself — repealing 
all  laws  recognizing  slavery,  aod  making  aU 
men  equal  before  the  law. 

These  beneficent  provisions  the  President 
has  annulled.  People  will  die,  and  marry, 
and  transfer  pr-perty,  and  buy  and  sell ;  and 
to  these  acts  of  civil  life  courts  and  officers  of 
the  law  are  necessary.  Congress  legislated 
for  these  necessary  things,  and  the  President 
deprives  them  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ! 

The  President's  purpose  to  instruct  his  mili- 
tary governors  "  to  proceed  according  to  the 
bdl" — a  makeshift  to  calm  the  disappointment 
its  defeat  hfis  occasioned— i'.  not  merely  a  grave 
usurpation,  hut  a  transparent  defusion.  He 
cannot  "  proceed  according  to  the  bill,''  after 
preventing  it  from  becoming  a  law. 
.    Whatever  is  donoT  will  be  at  hjs  will  and 
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pleasure,  by  persons  responsible  to  no  law, 
and  more  int>Te.-ted  to  secure  the  interests 
and  execute  the  will  of  the  Pres'dent  than  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  will  of  Congress  is  to  be 
'^  lieUl  for  riau^2:li1,''  "unless  the  loyal  people 
of  the  rebel  ritates  choose  to  adopt  it." 

If  they  should  graciously  prefer  the  strin- 
gent bill  to  the  easy  proclamation,  still  the 
registration  will  be  made  und'.T  uo  leiial 
sanction;  it  will  give  no  assurance  that  a 
majority  of  the  peop'e  of  the  States  have 
taken  tiie  oath  ;  if  administered,  it  will  be 
without  legal  authority,  and  void  ;  no  indict- 
ment will  lie  for  false  swearing  at  the  election, 
or  for  admitting  bad  or  rejecting  good  votes  ; 
it  will  be  the  farce  of  Louisiana  and  A.rkansa3 
acted  over  again  under  the  forms  of  this  b;ll, 
but  not  by  authority  of  lavj. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  guarantees  of 
future  peace  which  Congress  meant  to  enact, 
the  forms  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  bill 
must  yield  to  the  President's  will,  that  none 
should  be  imposed. 

It  was  the  solemn  resolve  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  nation  against 
three  great  dangers,  (1)  the  return  to  power 
of  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  rebellioQ,  (2)  the 
continuance  of  slavery,  aod  (3)  the  burden  of 
the  rebel  debt. 

Congress  required  assent  to  those  pro- 
visions by  the  Convention  of  the  State  ;  and 
if  refused,  it  was  to  be  dissolved.  The  Pre- 
sident "  holds  for  naught"  that  r^olve  of 
Congress,  because  he  is  unwilling  "  to  be 
inflexibly  committed  to  any  one  plan  of  res- 
toration," and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  them- 
selves unless  theu-  enemies  agree  to  it. 

The  order  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill 
is,  therefore,  merely  at  the  will  of  the  rel>el 
States  ;  and  they  have  the  option  to  reject  it, 
accept  the  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  demand  the  President's  recognition  ! 

Mai'k  the  contrast !  The  bill  requires  a 
majority,  the  proclamation  is  satisfied  with 
one-tenth  ;  the  bill  requires  one  oath,  the 
proclamation  another  ;  the  bill  ascertains 
voters  by  registering,  the  proclamation  by 
guess  ;  the  bill  exacts  adherence  to  existing 
territorial  limits,  the  proclamation  admits  of 
others  ;  the  bill  governs  the  rebel  States  by 
law,  equalizing  all  before  it,  the  procla- 
mation commits  them  to  the  lawless  discre- 
tion of  militaiy  governors  and  provost-mar- 
shals ;  tlie  bid  forbids  electors  for  President, 
the  proclamation  and  defeat  of  the  bill 
threaten  us  with  civil  war  for  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  such  votes ;  the  bill  exacted 
exclusion  of  dangerous  enemies  from  power 
and  the  relief  of  the  nation  from  the  rebel 
debt,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  for  ever, 
so  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  will 
double  our  resources  to  bear  or  pay  the  na 
tional  debt,  free  the  masses  from  the  old 
domination  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  eradi- 


cate the  cause  of  the  war  ;  the  proclamation 
cecures  neither  of  these  guarantees. 

It  is  silent  respecting  the  rebel  debt,  and 
the  political  exclusion  of  rebel  leaders  ;  leav- 
ing slavery  exactly  where  it  was  by  law  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebelli  lU,  and  adds  no 
guarantee  even  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
he  nndortock  to  manumit.  It  is  summed  np 
in  an  illegal  oatli,  without  a  sanction,  and 
therefore  void.  The  oath  is  to  support  all 
proclamations  of  the  President,  during  the 
rebellion,  having  reference  to  slaves. 

Any  government  is  to  be  accepted  at  the 
hands  of  one-tenth  of  the  people  not  contra- 
vening that  oath.  Now,  that  oath  neithei  se- 
cures the  abolition  of  slaver \j  nor  adds  any 
secui-itij  to  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  the  Pre- 
sident declared  free. 

It  does  not  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
for  the  proclamation  of  freedom  merely  pro- 
fessed to  free  certain  slaves  whUe  it  recog- 
nized the  institution. 

Every  Constitution  of  the  rebel  States,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  may  be  adopt- 
ed without  the  change  of  a  letter  ;  for  none 
of  them  contravene  that  proclamation  ;  none 
of  them  establish  slavery. 

It  adds  no  security  to  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  For  their  title  is  the  proclamation  of 
freedom. 

If  it  be  unconstitutional,  an  oath  to  sup- 
port it  is  void.  Whether  constitutional  or 
not,  the  oath  is  without  authority  of  law,  and 
therefore  void. 

If  it  be  valid  and  obserred,  it  exacts  no 
enactment  by  the  State,  either  in  law  or  Con- 
stitution, to  add  a  State  guarantee  to  the  pro- 
clamation title ;  and  the  right  of  a  slave  to 
freedom  is  an  open  question  before  the  State 
Courts  on  the  relative  authority  of  the  State 
law  and  the  proclamation. 

If  the  oath  binds  the  one-tenth  who  take 
it,  it  is  not  exacted  of  the  other  nine-tenths 
who  succeed  to  the  control  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  it  is  annulled  instantly  by 
the  act  of  recognition. 

What  the  State  Courts  would  say  of  the 
proclamation,  who  can  doubt? 

But  the  master  would  not  go  into  Court — 
he  would  seize  his  slave. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  would  say,  who 
can  tell  ? 

When  and  how  is  the  question  to  get  there  ? 

Xo  habeas  corpus  lies  for  him  in  the  United 
States  Court ;  and  the  President  defeated 
with  his  bill  its  extension  of  that  writ  to  this 
case. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  rash  and  fatal 
act  of  the  President— a  blow  at  the  friends  of 
his  administration,  at  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  at  the  principles  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment. The  President  has  greatly  presumed  on 
the  forbearance  which  the  supporters  of  his  ad- 
ministration have  so  long  practised,  in  view  of 
the  arduous  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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and  the  reckless  ferocity  of  our  political  op- 
ponents. 

But  he  must  understand  that  our  support  is 
of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man  ;  that  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  is  paramovnt,  and  must  be 
respected ;  that^  the  whole  body  of  the  Union 
men  of  Congress  will  not  submit  to  be  im- 
peached by  him  of  rash  and  unconstitutional 
legislation,  and  if  he  tvishes  our  support  he 
must  confine  himself  to  his  executive  duties — to 
obey  and  execute,  not  nmke  the  laivs—to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  poli- 
tical re-organization  to  Congress. 


If  the  supporters  of  the  Government  fail 
to  insist  on  this,  they  become  responsible  for 
the  usurpations  which  they  fail  to  rebuke, 
and  are  justly  liable  to  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  whose  rights  and  security,  committed 
to  their  keeping,  they  sacrifice. 

Let  them  consider  the  remedy  for  these  usur- 
pations, and,  having  found  it,  fearlessly 
execute  it. 

B.  F.  Wade,  Chairman  Senate  Committee.     "■ 
H.  Winter  Davis, 

Chairman  Committee  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Rebellious  States. 


OUE  PROFOUNDEST  PERIL. 

[F)'07n  the  Tribune,  September  3,  1863.] 


But  even  dismemberment,  through  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Confederate  traitors,  is  not  our 
chief  peril.  That  involves  our  country's 
degradation  to  an  insignificant  rank  among 
the  nations  ;  but  a  free  people  may  accept 
and  happily  adorn  such  rank,  as  the  history 
of  Switzerland  attests.  It  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  be  thus  struck  down  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  absolute  ruin.  That  tan  only 
overtake  us  through  a  Ic-s  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Rome,  with  Hannibal  thundering 
at  her  gates,  was  in  imminentt  peril.  With 
Nero  domineering  over  her  cringing  Senate 
and  corrapted  populace,  though  her  external 
grandeur  was  unequalled,  her  armies  every- 
where triumphant,  she  was  utterly  undone. 

In  times  of  public  peril  like  the  present, 
it  seems  necessary  to  wink  at  official  acts  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  would  not  be  endured 
a  moment  in  a  state  of  peace.  We  do  not 
surrender  our  liberties,  but  we  hold  them  in 
abeyance  while  the  nation's  fate  trembles  in 
the  balance.  We  are  living  under  a  regime, 
not  of  law,  but  of  force.  ''  In  law  the  war  is 
silent,"  is  the  gist  of  a  very  old  maxim. 
A7iy  of  us  may  be  snatched  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  immured  in  prison  indefi- 
nitely, untkout  other  warrant  than  some 
functionary's  order,  and  whoever  is  must 
make  the  be.-.t  of  his  fate,  knowing  that  it  is 
casual  and  transitory.  In  our  poor  judg- 
ment, nine-tenths  of  the  arbitrary  arrests 
thus  far,  had  bdter  not  been  made,  and  we 
would  not  deprive  the  government  of  the 
power  to  mak(^  them  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  each  arrest  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  rigid  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
after  peace,  and  that,  while  no  one  should 


suffer  for  his  innocent  mistakes,  in  honestly 
endeavoring  to  serve  and  save  the  country,  it 
will  go  very  hard  with  any  one  who  is  proved 
to  have  gratified  his  own  malice,  or  his  love 
of  exercising  despotic  power,  without  the 
warrant  of  a  public  necessity. 

What  we  mainly  apprehend,  however,  is 
not  that  individuals  shall  suffer — they  always 
do_  and  must  suffer  :n  a  convulsion  like 
this— but  that  the  salutary  popular  instinct, 
u-hich  guards  u'lth  jealousy  every  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  safeguard  for  liberty, 
may  be  debauched  and  broken  down.  We 
fear  there  are  too  many  patriots  this  day 
who,  if  their  hearts  were  laid  open,  would 
be  willing  to  reward,  with  an  imperial  crown, 
the  military  genius  who  would  speedily  and 
utterly  crush  out  the  rebellion.  In  view  of 
this  tendency,  it  is  in  one  sense  fortunate 
that  our  struggle  has  as  yet  developed  no 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  nor  even  an  Andrew 
Jackson.  Corrupted  as  public  sentiment  has 
become,  by  forty  years  truckling  to  the  slave 
power,  too  many  might  be  willing  to  evince 
their  gratitude  to  the  saviour  of  our  nation- 
ality, by  making  him  a  present  of  our  lib- 
erty. *  *  *  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  not  the  monstrous  perversion  of  a 
current  history  of  a  great  European  nation, 
but  the  lurking  disease  in  our  own  system, 
which  is  betrayed  by  the  patient  reception 
and  ready  toleration  of  such  impudent  apolo- 
gies for  usurpation  by  conspiracy  and  whole- 
sale murde):  Be  sure  that  the  people,  who 
are  prepared  to  listen  with  complacency  to 
column  after  column  of  such  excuses  for  the 
overthrow,  by  military  force,  of  a  sister  Re- 
public, and  the  establishment,  on  its  ruins  of 
an  ultra  Asiatic  despotism,  are  nrt  too  se- 
cure ill  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  libei'ties. 
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